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The study of foreign languages in general and of the 
classical languages in particular has been on the decline 
over a long period, nor can there be any doubt that 
many of the reasons why they were studied in the past 
have ceased to exist. No wonder, therefore, that many 
would like to abolish these studies altogether as a part of 
higher education ; especially since the arguments of those 
who would have them continued are not always com- 
pletely convincing. It may, therefore, be worth while 
to take stock of the situation. 

In the middle ages Latin had to be learned by all those 
who aspired to higher learning and education, as a means 
of international communication. In later times French 
to some extent took its place. But since English has 
more and more become an international language this 
need is no longer felt so strongly in English-speaking 
countries. 

When the study of Greek began to spread in the time 
of the Renaissance it was—apart from a revived interest 
in the language of the Gospel and in Platonic philosophy 
—because Greek civilisation was looked upon as a model 
and because its literary documents were accessible only 
through a study of the language. At the present all the 
most important works of this literature are translated 
into English, and if, as the humanists thought, Greek 
civilisation is a model because the ancient Greeks came 
nearer to an ideal of harmony than any other nation, 
one may still ask, whether we should not be truer fol- 
lowers of the Greeks in this respect if we tried to acquire 
a well-balanced and harmonious knowledge of all the 
different aspects of our own life and civilisation—which 
is so difficult and complicated a task that it requires all 
our capacities and effort—rather than to spend so much 
time in the study of a civilisation which, however won- 
derful it may have been, belongs to a remote past. And 
would this not be in perfect agreement with the fact that 
the Greeks themselves at the time when their civilisation 
was at its peak did not engage in the study of foreign 
languages, much less of languages that were no longer 
spoken in their time? Or, if we think that we cannot 
abandon historical research into a remote past and want 
to preserve language study as an indispensable auxiliary, 
can we not leave it to a few specialists in the higher 
institutions of learning? 

The argument still most frequently used by the sup- 
porters of language study—though their opponents say 
that it has been thoroughly ‘debunked’—is that it is 
‘very important for the training of our minds, or that it 
helps us to understand our own language better. But 


there are but few who know exactly in what the value 
of this training consists. There can be little doubt that 
whoever has a good knowledge of Latin with its elaborate 
grammar, learns the grammar of other languages more 
easily. But what is the value of this argument where 
the value of grammar and language study as such is 
questioned? Or, if ‘logical thinking’ is considered as the 
result of such studies, can this not be achieved more 
properly by mathematical training, or by a course in 
logie proper? 

But let us approach the problem from a different 
angle. The strongest opposition to language study 
comes from the ‘realists’ who think that language study 
and philology lead to nothing but a knowledge of words, 
and that therefore we should not waste our time with it 
but rather study real life and real things. But this is 
a wrong application of a very excellent principle. We 
all acquire most of our knowledge through words, and 
we all have to use words in order to communicate it to 
others. What we see—and most of all when we think 
we make a new discovery—is therefore apt to be influ- 
enced by what we have heard; and nobody is more easily 
deceived by words than the ‘realists’ who think they 
are looking at real things only. 

Let me give a few examples. Some years ago I heard 
a lecture given by a zoologist before an academic audi- 
ence. By a series of very shrewd experiments he had 
tried to determine whether certain actions of animals 
were due to reasoning or to instinct. He started by 
giving a definition of these terms according to accepted 
notions, then showed that his experiments proved that 
the actions of the animals could not have been due to 
reasoning and so concluded that they must be due to 
instinct. In the ensuing discussion, however, some of the 
philologists present pointed out that the results of his 
clever experiments did not at all «gree with his definition 
of instinct, as after some discussion he had to admit 
himself. This may seem a rather elementary mistake. 
Yet he was an excellent scholar in his field, and every- 
body had to admit that the technique of his experiments 
was very cleverly invented. Certainly no man with a 
prevalently philological training could have done as well 
in this respect. 

But let us take another example. One of the greatest 
achievements in the field of mathematics during the 
second half of the last century was the creation of the 
theory of aggregates by Georg Cantor. He was the first 
to show that the infinite aggregates could be divided into 
groups of different ‘power’ or, as he called it ‘Miichtig- 
keit,’ the aggregate of the totality of rational numbers 
(including integers and fractions), for instance, or even 
the aggregate of all algebraic numbers being of the same 
‘Machtigkeit’ as the aggregate of the totality of integers 
alone, but the aggregate of the totality of real numbers 
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(including transcendental numbers) being of a higher 
power, ete. When Cantor began to develop this theory 
in his ‘‘Grundlagen der Mannigfaltigkeitslehre’’ of 1883, 
he drew a distinction between the improper infinite (for 
instance, a magnitude which increases beyond all limits, 
but always remains finite) and the infinite proper which 
he later called the actual infinite (represented, for 
instance, by the totality of all integers or the point 
infinity of the complex plane). This distinction—apart, 
perhaps, from its wording—is quite unobjectionable in 
so far as in one case we look at the unlimited process as 
such while in the other we try to determine qualities of 
or establish rules which apply to any magnitude that 
may turn up in such an unlimited process or any unit 
belonging to a certain field. In his later correspondence, 
however, Cantor contended that by his theory he had 
refuted Aristotle’s doctrine that we could not conceive 
of actual infinity but only of unlimited processes. In 
a letter addressed to the Catholic philosopher Gutberlet, 
Cantor even suggested that the existence of God as of 
absolute infinity might be proved by his theory. But if 
one looks at the actual method he uses in proving his 
theorems one discovers that he tries to find out whether 
an arrangement can be found by which any unit of a 
certain aggregate can be put into a one-to-one corre- 
spondence with a definite and predetermined unit of 
another aggregate, or whether it can be proved that no 
such arrangement is possible. But Aristotle, though he 
did not know Cantor’s new discoveries, had never 
doubted that one-to-one correlations of this kind could 
be established, the simplest case being that of the cor- 
relation of any even number 2n to the odd number 
2n-1. This, however, does not bring the totality of all 
integers or of all even numbers into actual existence in 
the Aristotelian sense of the word. Cantor’s theory, 
consequently, has no bearing whatever, either positively 
or negatively, on the Aristotelian problem. And as to 
the existence of God we may vary a famous word of 
St. Ambrose and say: non in mathematica complacuit 
Deo salvum facere populum suum. 

Here, then, we have the example of a man who was 
not only an eminent scholar but a real genius in his 
field, yet who, by an equivocal use of the word ‘actual’ 
and by the use of the word ‘Menge’ (aggregate), was 
deceived into drawing unwarranted conclusions from his 
own theory. But what has this to do with language 
study and philology, since it seems that it was partly 
through a word of his own language that Cantor was 
deceived. I have already mentioned that it was the 
philologists who had been the first to point out the error 
of the zoologist. What enabled them to do so? One of 
the first experiences a student of foreign languages has is 
that a word does not always have one exact equivalent 
in another language. In order to translate well one has 
to consider the whole context; that is, one has to turn 
away from the words and see clearly the objects, the 
facts, the relations, the ideas, which an author had in 
mind, and then turn back to the other language and find 
the words which express these ideas most clearly. 
Translating, therefore, if it is done in the right way, 
leads to interpretation, which in its highest form is the 
art of penetrating into the mind of an author so as to 
see his thought and intentions with crystal clarity. Far 
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from making us believers in words, philology teaches us 
a skeptical attitude towards words and helps to free us 
from the servitude in which our eyes are frequently kept 
by our ears. This mental attitude cannot be acquired 
except through a prolonged training. This training was, 
by the way, part of the education of the Greeks though 
they received it in their own language. It is this train- 
ing to which the term ars grammatica originally applied, 
not to what we now are accustomed to call ‘grammar.’ 

There is still another side to the question. It is not 
only a mental attitude but also a very important material 
knowledge that is acquired through language study. 
Most of the terms we use in philosophy, psychology, 
sociology, political philosophy, and the sciences are 
derived from Greek or Latin words. But few of them 
have preserved their original meaning. The men who 
created them did so because they had discovered a 
phenomenon or a relation between things of which 
nobody had been aware before. Whatever the merit of 
their theories may have been, they knew what they 
were talking about and had the things they expressed 
by their newly invented words clearly in their minds. 
This was not always the case with their successors. These 
frequently confused the objects of the thoughts of their 
predecessors with other objects which they themselves 
had discovered, or which were more familiar to them, 
and so either used the words which they had taken over 
in a new sense or in such a way that they had no clear 
meaning at all. This again created pseudo-problems of 
which one ean find many, in philosophy, for instance, as 
far back as the 3d century B. c. It is only natural that 
when the same words were taken over into modern 
languages new confusion resulted. To find out what real 
knowledge and what real discoveries are expressed in 
these changes in the meanings of words, and what con- 
fusion there may be in their present use, requires a 
historical knowledge of the languages from which they 
are derived. This shows also why the Greeks did not 
need the study of foreign languages as much as we do: 
because they took an entirely fresh start. But even if 
we wanted to, we should not be able to do the same, 
since from our earliest youth we hear words and are 
influenced by notions the history of which began with 
the Greeks. 

In polities, finally, and in political philosophy there is 
need of historical knowledge proper, in addition to his- 
torical language study and a skeptical attitude towards 
words, in order to make us immune against political 
slogans that have such a destructive influence on our 
life—because they get loaded with emotions, because 
they are used for the purpose of deceiving, and because 
there are but few who know to what real states of things 
those big words of democracy, dictatorship, Fiihrertum, 
ete., refer or even can possibly refer. 

For all these reasons the art of interpretation will 
always be an essential part of any well-balanced higher 
education. And though in the past it has not always 
been so, at the present time this art cannot be learned 
effectively without the study of foreign languages. 

But we have still to consider what part these studies 
should play in education and in which way foreign 


languages should be taught. Since the time devoted to 


language study has been cut down considerably every- 
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where, there is a tendency to rush through everything 
as quickly as possible. This leads necessarily to super- 
ficial translation, and in this way one teaches exactly the 
opposite of what one ought to teach: to replace words 
by words instead of looking at the things behind the 
words. The same mistake is repeated in the higher 
grades. One tries to rush through as many authors as 
possible in as short a time as possible. But a great work 
of literature is a complete world in itself, and it takes 
time to understand it. Whoever is rushed through a 
great many works of this kind in a short time will learn 
nothing but to talk about everything without knowing 
anything well; and this kind of ‘knowledge’ is worse 
than ignorance. No wonder, then, that many who have 
studied foreign languages in this way complain that it 
has done them no good whatever. They are perfectly right. 

If, on the other hand, we try from the outset to draw 
the attention of our students to the great differences in 
the connotations of seemingly correspondent words in 
different languages, we can make our instruction inter- 
esting almost from the first lesson. A student who will 
have to abandon language study after one year will 
certainly not have learned the language he studied, since 
this takes a longer time; but he will have learned some- 
thing about expression through language in general 
which will remain useful to him for the rest of his life. 
If, on the other hand, he should go on to the study of 
great literary works, he will get more out of reading 
one author for a whole year than if he had tried to read 
twenty in one term. We should, therefore, consider it 
as our task to teach students how to read these works 
rather than to read all of them in school. 

There is, finally, the question of what part the study 
of languages should play in our educational institutions. 
There is a wide-spread belief that philology creates 
pedants. This is true in so far only as a man who is 
nothing but a philologist will naturally become one-sided 
and will be no more of a well-developed and harmonious 
human being than a champion in boxing or wrestling who 
is unable to run a hundred yards without getting com- 
pletely out of breath. Yet there is a serious problem. 
A professional philologist will always be one-sided to 
some extent, just as any other professional man has to 
be one-sided in order to attain the highest efficiency in 
his profession. On the other hand, a philologist who 
would be really nothing but a philologist could not even 
be a good philologist since he would really be concerned 
with words alone. This problem which derives directly 
from human imperfection admits no perfect solution. 
Yet as long as language study and interpretation are 
an essential part of higher education, as I think they 
always will be, there will have to be philologists who 
make this art their special profession in order to be able 
to teach it most efficiently. But it follows also that a 
philologist should not consider it as his primary aim to 
train other philologists, though this will also be part of 
his task. He should keep in mind that philology is not 
an end in itself, but a part of, and a means towards, 
something greater and more complete. It should, there- 
fore, be taught thoroughly but in such a way that it 
becomes an integral part in the harmonious and well- 
balanced education of people who do not want to become 
philologists or teachers. 
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“Electra” 


We greet the arrival of a fresh instalment in the series 
of editions, by Oxford classical teachers, of the plays of 
Euripides, with which our readers must by now be 
acquainted. J. D. Denniston’s Electra, always stimu- 
lating, is frequently challenging and sets one wondering 
whether his interpretation is right or wrong. Besides 
the introduction and the Greek text with an apparatus 
criticus, there is a detailed commentary and a metrical 
Appendix. Attention is paid to the literary and dramatic 
aspects of the play and its relation to Greek life and 
thought. In addition to these stereotyped features, there 
is a certain personal tone in the notes which frequently 
invites one to break a lance with the editor. 


Since the Electra is the fourth volume in the series, 
some general criticism may not be out of place. We 
regret the absence of an Index to the Greek words and 
the more important topics discussed in the notes. It is 
this feature that gives the Macmillan ‘Classical Series’ 
a distinet advantage. It is regrettable, also, that the 
editors are not permitted to print their own text. This 
‘involves a certain anomaly, in that the editor here and 
there prints a text which he iunpugns in the commentary.’ 
More than one comment in the Electra might have been 
improved, we think, by a reference to Smyth’s Greek 
Grammar for Colleges or Gildersleeve’s Syntax of Clas- 
sical Greek. We are sorry, too, that the author has not 
been more generous in referring to his own learned 
Greek Particles. If the life of a Greek sentence is in its 
particles, then here was a chance to show what effects 
Euripides can achieve by their adroit use. Finally, we 
cannot help criticizing the lack of spacing between the 
name of the speaker and the words he speaks, the same- 
ness of type used for these two, and the lack of capitaliza- 
tion when a speaker begins a new sentence after another 
speaker has finished. These things are apt to confuse 
one in reading the text. 


We warmly recommend the Electra more for its power 
to provoke thought, than for its positive results, although 
these are not slight. However much has been written 
to unfold the genius of Euripides, we are still far from 
‘knowing’ him. Both his language and his thought 
invite, and repay, further and deeper study. The new 
Oxford edition of his plays is a timely undertaking. 


We have emptied education of vigorous training in the 
arts of thought, and having done that, we are no longer 
able to read in any language the classical masterpieces 
of the human mind. Between ourselves and the sources 
from which our civilization comes we have dropped an 
iron curtain of false progress that leaves us to the dark- 
ness of our whims, our vagrant opinions, and our un- 
regulated passions.— Walter Lippmann 


Our culture has reached a very late stage of develop- 
ment, and in many ways we do not begin to feel at home 
in Greece until the rise of the sophists. They are nearer 
to us than Pindar and Aeschylus, and for that very 
reason we need Pindar and Aeschylus more.—Werner 
Jaeger 
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The pursuit of the Latin language is an expensive 
affair; it calls for time, energy, and the sacrifice of per- 
sonal comfort. Even where tuition is free, a student 
needs plenty of cash to carry him through four, or six, 
or eight years. And what does he carry away at the 
end of this protracted course? If we answer: He is able 
to see the Latin strain in English, those not of the elas- 
sical fold will sneer at us: Yes, but is this ability valuable 
enough to compensate for so many years spent in gaining 
it? Magna quaestio est. If we answer: The secondary 
school is the natural soil for the future classicist to grow 
in, and it has to give him a certain command of the tool 
he is later to work with, back comes the retort: But is 
there any proportion between inflicting the miseries of 
learning Latin on the vast and motley high-school and 
college crowd and providing for the few elect that may 
be among them? Magna quaestio est. Another answer, 
frequently heard in recent years, might be: We need so 
many years of Latin in order to secure its ‘social values.’ 
But again the retort is ready: Would not Latin IN 
TRANSLATION achieve that purpose more thoroughly 
and more extensively? If the student were relieved of 
all bother with the language, could he not devote the 
time thus saved to securing the ‘social’ ends by studying 
the literature? Magna quaestio est. 

Now, then, if neither the knowledge of the Latin 
element in English, nor the need of replenishing the 
ranks of the classical profession, nor the ‘social value’ 
of Latin is an all-sufficient primary objective in teaching 
Latin, where can we find one? If the three aims men- 
tioned will not do when taken singly, perhaps they will 
do very well when taken collectively. And in fact, there 
are those, we fear, who soothe their consciences with just 
such an answer. It is not for us to quarrel with them 
about their preferences; all we ask is, whether under the 
cireumstanees they ean rightly complain if: the results 
are meagre and Latin is under fire. 
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The ‘old,’ traditional answer to the puzzle is well 
known.! Unless Latin and Greek are taught and studied 
as a means (and, in fact, as practically the best means) 
of imparting to our students an all-round ‘education,’ 
our whole fabric of classical instruction rests on a feeble 
foundation. Whatever incidental values may be picked 
up from playing with the classics, unless we aim at devel- 
oping and satisfying the intellectual, moral, and artistic 
cravings of the adolescent, it may be seriously doubted 
whether at the end of his course he really carries enough 
away with him to compensate him for the cash he has 
paid. On this principle alone, so it seems to us, can 
the pursuit of the Latin language in high school or col- 
lege be justified, and that, too, quite regardless of how 
many or how few years are devoted to it. One may even 
say that the shorter the time is during which the 
adolescent is with us, the more intensive must his ‘educa- 
tion’ be. Whether a student is with us for eight long 
years, or only for two, in either case the sharp ‘classical 
discipline’ must be brought to bear upon him—or he has 
a right to complain that the price he has to pay is much 
too high. 


1For the ‘traditional’ classical school in post-Reformation 
times, see “Humanistisches Schulwesen,” in Lewikon der Paeda- 
gogik (Herder; 1913), II 863. See also F. A. Sullivan, “Fac Hoe 
et Vives,’ CLASSICAL BULLETIN, XVI 41; R. E. Henle, “Educa- 
tion Through the Classics,” ib, 1; S. A. Mulcahy, “A New 
Challenge and the Oldest Answer,” ib., 17. 


A committee of the American Classical League has 
been appointed to study and report on the methods that 
are now being used and that might be used to attraet 
high school students to study Latin and college students 
to continue their study of Latin and begin the study of 
Greek. High school and college teachers who have data 
and suggestions of this sort are urged to communicate 
with the chairman of the committee, Professor Walter R. 
Agard, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 


Prima sequentem honestum est in secundis tertiisque 
consistere.—Cicero Orator 4 

If you cannot make a home run, it will be no disgrace 
to stop at third or even second base. 


Festina Lente 


An editor of the Cambridge University Press revealed the 
following incident while being entertafned at dinner in Toronto 
a year or so since: Shortly after he assumed effice an elderly 
gentleman presented himself and tendered a manuscript, addin 
somewhat sheepishly that it was a bit late. The editor assum 
that an agreement to publish had been made but failed to find it 
in recent files. Becoming curious, he dug more deeply and discov- 
ered a contract forty-two years old. The elderly gentleman was 
J. C. Reid and the work was Cicero’s De Finibus Lit 


Victoria College 


University of Toronto Norman W. DeWirt 


All international languages so far offered to the world 
have been based upon Latin.—Norman W. DeWitt 


Complimezxts 
May I say that I find both pleasure and profit in your paper 
and wish you continued success? (G. P. Giles, Unley High Schoo! 
Reade Park, South Australia) 
I thoroughly appreciate the contents of the CLASSICAL BULLE- 
ter n 04 a character of its own. (H. R. Minn, Dunedin, New 
an 
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Sophists, Ancient and Modern! 


F. Stuart CRAwFrorD 
Miami University 

The popular conception of the ancient sophist is 
derived chiefly from the dialogues of Plato, in which 
various members of that profession appear in a very 
disadvantageous light as opponents of Socrates. As a 
result the term ‘sophist’ in modern popular usage is 
almost invariably one of opprobrium, employed to denote 
a person who argues plausibly but fallaciously, a quib- 
bler, a malicious perverter of the truth. 

Yet that this conception does a serious injustice to 
many of the earlier Greek sophists, including most of 
those specifically attacked by Plato, has been clearly 
recognized by modern students of Greek thought, and it 
is not unusual now to find histories of ancient culture 
according an important and respectable place to the 
movement variously known as ‘fifth-century sophistic,’ 
‘the new learning,’ or ‘the age of enlightenment,’ the 
most important figures in which were Protagoras, Gor- 
gias, Prodicus, and Hippias. 

Among their significant contributions to the founda- 
tions of European culture we find listed the turning of 
the main current of philosophical inquiry from the 
nature of the physical world to the problem of human 
conduct; the development of prose into an artistic 
medium of expression; and the beginning of the move- 
ment for a general ‘higher education.’ 

It is in this last aspect of their activity that we find 
the essential meaning of the term ‘sophist’ to fifth- 
century Greece. The sophists represented no particular 
school of philosophy with a common doctrine; they were 
merely, as the name implies, professional scholars who 
made a lifework of transmitting to others the knowledge 
they had acquired in various fields; they were the ecol- 
lege professors of antiquity. 

Now in this sense, of course, Socrates too was a sophist, 
and many other figures to whom we do not now apply 
the term; for example, Pythagoras, Plato himself, Isoc- 
rates, and Aristotle. Aristophanes’s Clouds is sufficient 
to show that the fifth-century Athenian drew no distinc- 
tion between Socrates and his rivals as educators. And 
Plato even defends the sophists in this aspect from the 
prejudiced hostility of the Philistine.2 

On the other hand, it is unquestionable that the term 
‘sophist’ as ordinarily applied by Plato is one of con- 
tempt, and as a corollary, that Socrates is not included 
in the designation. Plato does draw a distinct line 
between those teachers he refers to as sophists, and his 
own master. Yet the distinction is a curiously elusive 
one, for, as I have said, there is no obvious common 
feature in the doctrines of Socrates’s rivals; they formed 
no school or sect, but taught independent theories, and 
often seem quite as much at odds with one another as 
with Socrates. The term ‘sophist’ obviously connoted to 
Plato something different from its ordinarily accepted 
usage, something which would exclude Socrates from its 
application, something violently antipathetie to Plato’s 
nature. Can we discover what this private conception 
was? 

The task is less easy than one would suppose. The 
dialogue The Sophist, to be sure, presents us with not 
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one, but seven definitions, but none of them is adequate 
to explain Plato’s strong antipathy. Indeed, the his- 
torian Grote believed that each of these seven definitions 
fitted Socrates better than anyone else. 

The fact appears to be that Plato is nowhere explicit 
as to the essential notion in his own mind of the term 
‘sophist.’ He seems to use it to embrace a multitude of 
various teachings to which he was temperamentally 
opposed. Now in defense of such a proceeding, which 
may seem perilously like ‘name-calling,’ it may be said 
that the precise connotation of the term in antiquity was 
very much in a state of flux, and Plato was in desperate 
need of a label for a type of thinking of which he was 
perhaps the first to realize the significance, a type of 
thinking which he perceived to be common to a great 
number of the contemporaries of Socrates and of himself, 
variegated as its superficial manifestations might be. 
Although Plato never formulated this conception as an 
explicit definition of the term ‘sophist,’ there is an 
illuminating passage in the Gorgias (462B-465D) where, 
in characterizing rhetoric, he reveals by implication his 
idea of sophistic. 

He employs a rather complicated analogy. Just as, he 
says, the care of the body may be divided into two arts, 
one formative, namely gymnastic, and one corrective, 
namely medicine, so the care of the soul, which Socrates 
here calls politics, comprises two arts, a formative, or 
legislation, and a corrective, or punitive justice. Now 
there are counterfeits of each of these four arts, mani- 
festations of the spirit of flattery, koAaKela, which 
without any scientific knowledge or real care for what is 
best for the body and soul, employs hit-or-miss methods 
to deceive the ignorant into supposing it is of great 
value. Thus we have the four pseudo-arts of cosmetic 
counterfeiting sound gymnastic, cookery counterfeiting 
sound medicine, sophistic counterfeiting sound legisla- 
tion, and rhetoric counterfeiting sound justice. Now 
Plato uses the word ‘sophistic’ here in the narrower 
sense of a type of educational activity, but his broader 
use of it in many other places makes it, I am convinced, 
an equivalent of the more comprehensive notion which 
he here tentatively calls koAakeia, or flattery, of which 
educational sophistic is only one manifestation. The 
essential character of each of these counterfeit activities 
is, Plato continues, that it is not a téyvn, or art, at all, 
but an éuneipla, or empirical skill; and the latter is 
distinguished from the genuine art in that (I quote here 
more precisely) ‘‘it has not considered either the nature 
or the causes of its object, but proceeds quite irrationally 
without discrimination, merely remembering, through 
usage and experience, customary results.’’? 

In other words, the essential characteristic of sophistic 
in all its forms is that it is empirieal rather than rational, 
superficial rather than fundamental, based on practice 
rather than on sound theory. 

This insistence of Plato’s on theory, on fundamentals, 
on principles, rather than empiric facts, is the one 
supreme kernel of all his teaching, and it is their con- 
tempt for this point of view that unites all his adver- 
saries, however varied their doctrines. Plato’s attitude 
diseloses itself in many forms. The theory of ideas 
itself is the metaphysical formulation of this outlook. 
Another manifestation is his preference for the theo- 
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retical philosopher rather than the ‘practical’ man. I 
need not quote the numerous passages in the Dialogues* 
where he urges the superiority of the man who is con- 
sciously guided by principles over the man who, however 
suecessful in fact, depends entirely on rule of thumb 
learned empirically, but I will recall one instance of 
Plato’s preference for the empntiKdg which is espe- 
cially impressive because it is merely incidental in the 
passage where it occurs. In Phaedo 82AB we learn that 
those who have practiced social and political virtue from 
custom and habit, without philosophy and reason, will be 
in their next inearnations better off, to be sure, than the 
wicked, who are reborn as animals of the baser and more 
cruel sort; these pragmatically virtuous souls will be 
reincarnated as bees or ants or even human beings; but 
the highest reward, of being released from the cycle of 
earthly existence, is reserved for the philosophers. 
Virtuous practice is not enough. 

The sophist Protagoras, in the dialogue of that name, 
boasts that he ean teach political virtue; Socrates, 
paradoxically for one who believes that knowledge is 
virtue, seems to be sceptical as to the possibility of its 
being taught. The explanation of the paradox lies in 
the opposing approaches to the problem by Socrates and 
Protagoras. Plato’s master insists (329C) in investigat- 
ing the nature of virtue before coming to any conclusions 
as to its teachability. Grote,> although he failed to 
sympathize with Plato’s antagonism to the sophists, saw 
clearly the essential point involved in this particular 
dispute. He says, ‘‘Now the conception of ethical ques- 
tions in this order [1. ‘‘What is virtue?’’; 2. ‘‘Is it 
teachable?’’]—the reluctance to deal with the second 
until the first has been fully debated and settled—is one 
of the fundamental characteristics of Socrates .. . What 
virtue is, Protagoras neither defines nor analyzes, nor 
submits to debate. He manifests no consciousness of the 
necessity of analysis: he accepts the ground already pre- 
pared for him by King Nomos.”’ 

To Soerates this attitude makes Protagoras’s proud 
claim a meaningless boast. To him it is impossible to 
teach political virtue without a more fundamental disci- 
pline in abstract philosophy first. Metaphysics must 
precede ethics and polities. Virtuous conduct depends 
not on a set of empiric rules, but on a correct basic 
outlook towards the world as a whole. The sophists’ 
mistake, Plato tells us in the Charmides (156E), was like 
that of Greek physicians who attempted to cure part of 
the body without looking after the patient’s general 
health. 

It is precisely this indifference to fundamentals which 
antagonizes Plato. The awful thing about the sophists 
to him was not so much that they did not know the 
truth, but that they did no* seem to care. Now in some 
of the sophists who valued nothing but success in argu- 
ment, their carelessness of truth appears as mere insin- 
cerity, and this is the type of sophist which has given 
the term its ordinary meaning in modern usage. A 
typical example is Thrasymachus in the Republic 
(349A), who, when Socrates protests, ‘‘I can’t believe 
you are really in earnest, and not amusing yourself at 
our expense,’’ replies, ‘‘I may be in earnest or not, but 
what is that to you? It’s your job to refute my argu- 
ment!’’ But the more important of the sophists in the 
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wider sense in which Plato uses the term were not 
insincere ; most of them were just incapable of appreciat- 
ing the significance of abstract truth, although they 
believed firmly in their own contentions. Protagoras, 
indeed, perhaps the most important of all, developed the 
practical man’s attitude into a philosophical system 
essentially identical with modern pragmatism. In the 
Theaetetus (167B) he rejects as meaningless the use of 
the terms ‘true’ and ‘false’ and substitutes the standard 
of empirical value. ‘‘A good (xpnoty) mind,’’ he says, 
‘‘makes a man have good thoughts—those which some 
people, as a result of inexperience, call true; I call some 
better than others; but not a bit truer.’’ 

Similarly it will be found that all the tendencies which 
Plato attacks have one characteristic in common which 
justifies him in cataloguing them all under a common 
label, sophistic. Commercialism, Philistinism, the rela- 
tivistic pragmatism of Protagoras, the formalism of 
rhetoricians, the insincere eristic of those who boasted 
they could make the worse reason appear the better, the 
amoralism of Callicles and Thrasymachus, all share, 
consciously or unconsciously, the utilitarian bias of the 
practical man who scorns the search for fundamental 
principles as either meaningless, unnecessary, too labori- 
ous, or too subtle. 

It was Plato who saw more clearly than any other 
man of his time the essential sameness of these super- 
ficially independent points of view, and fought their 
common fallacy as a menace to the good life. But the 
fight is not yet won; indeed I believe that never since 
Plato’s time has the danger of sophistic in his sense of 
the word been more serious than it is today. As in 
Plato’s time, the movement is rendered particularly 
insidious because it disguises itself under so many dif- 
ferent forms which have no common name, so that we 
find respected thinkers attacking one form while they 
heedlessly accept or even defend another doctrine which 
they fail to perceive is based on the same fundamental 
premises—or lack of premises. 

[To be continued] 


1A paper read before a meeting of the Ohio Classical Confer- 
ence at the College of Wooster, October 27, 1939. 

2E. g., Meno 91C ff.; Phaedrus 275D ff. 

8 Gorgias 501A. 

4K. g., Gorgias 484C-486D; Theaetetus 172C-176A. 

5 Plato, 2d edition, 1867, vol. II, p. 72. 


De Arte Coquinaria (II) 
By Dwicut NELson RosInson 
Ohio Wesleyan University 

As has been previously stated, the work of Apicius 
has not been readily available to the student of the 
classics, and even if a copy in its Latin dress was avail- 
able, still the difficulties already hinted at kept the book 
from being very practical. However, to the genuine 
epicure, there is always a tremendous lure in the thought 
of tasting a new concoction, and there have been several 
attempts in the history of gastronomy to dine in the 
style of Apicius. On one occasion we are told that that 
exotic character, Queen Christina of Sweden, partook of 
an Apician dish while in Italy as the guest of a nobleman. 
The total result of this effort to please was an attack of 
indigestion on the part of the queen. Nor was this an 
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isolated instance. After the publication of Lister’s 
edition of Apicius in 1705 considerable interest in the 
subject was aroused, with the result that various people 
began to make merry at the expense of Apicius and his 
recipes. As a matter of fact they were in reality simply 
revealing their own ignorance. At a more recent date a 
party of English exquisites tried to serve a Roman dinner 
involving some of the famous recipes but the result was 
not alarmingly successful. These unfortunate occur- 
rences resulted in a prejudice against Roman cookery, to 
such an extent that in ‘‘Kettner’s Book of the Table’’4 
the author dismisses Roman cookery with a brief passage 
of ‘warning.’ Still later Danneil also criticized Apicius 
unfavorably.2, What then is the truth of the matter and 
just how practical are the recipes that have been handed 
down to us under the name of Apicius? It will perhaps 
be of interest to examine some of them more closely, note 
the general type of dishes described, and some of the 
practices which have not wholly disappeared even in 
more modern times. 


One notices first of all that the sharp practice of manu- 
facturers in more recent days that has led to the passage 
of pure-food legislation was equally in evidence at Rome, 
for the cookbook is quite shameless in its directions. For 
instance, here is a recipe for Rose Wine Without Roses 
(I, III, 7). ‘‘Rose Wine Without Roses is made in this 
fashion: A palm-leaf basket full of fresh citrus leaves is 
immersed in the vat of new wine before fermentation 
has set in. After forty days retire the leaves, and, as 
occasion arises, sweeten the wine with honey, and pass it 
up for rose wine.’’ Equally brazen is the next recipe, 
telling how to manufacture imitation Liburnian Oil 
(I, IV, 7). ‘‘In order to make an oil similar to the 
Liburnian oil, proceed as follows: In Spanish oil put 
elecampane, Cyprian rush, and green laurel leaves that 
are not too old, all of it crushed and macerated and 
reduced to a fine powder. Sift this in and add finely 
ground salt and stir industriously for three days or 
more. Then allow to settle. Everybody will take this 
for Liburnian oil.’’ This reminds one of the famous 
carrot marmalade which can be passed off as the genuine 
English article and deceive the very elect. Somewhat 
allied to these substitutes are the various recipes for the 
preservation of certain foods, showing clearly the dif- 
ficulties from which the Romans suffered because of 
unsatisfactory and insufficient means of refrigeration. 
For instance, here is a recipe for improving a broth that 
has soured (I, VI, 9). ‘‘If broth has contracted a bad 
odor, place a vessel upside down and fumigate it with 
laurel and cypress, and before ventilating it, pour the 
broth in this vessel. If this does not help matters and 
if the taste is too pronounced, add honey and fresh 
spikenard to it; that will improve it. Also new must 
should be likewise effective.’’ Various other suggestions 
are given for keeping meat fresh; for keeping fried fish, 
also grapes, pomegranates, citron, fresh fruits, pot herbs, 
truffles, and olives. Apparently, however, as has already 
been suggested, the methods employed were not uni- 
formly successful, and rather than throw away the 
spoiled foods various means were employed to salvage 
what could be saved from the wreckage. Among these 
may be mentioned one which tells how spoiled honey can 
be made good (I, XI, 17). The process is the height of 
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simplicity and the depth of adulteration. ‘‘How bad 
honey may be turned into a saleable article is to mix one 
part of the spoiled honey with two parts of good honey.’’ 
Sancta simplicitas! Somewhat similar in nature is the 
recipe for the ‘‘Treatment of Strong Smelling Birds of 
Every Description’’ (VI, V, 229). ‘‘For birds of all 
kinds that have a goatish smell pepper, lovage, thyme, 
dry mint, sage, dates, honey, vinegar, wine, broth, oil, 
reduced must, mustard. The birds will be more luscious 
and nutritious, and the fat preserved, if you envelop them 
in a dough of flour and oil and bake them in an oven.’’ 

To illustrate further the general tendency of the 
recipes and to supply a few rather novel culinary sug- 
gestions, I have selected several varying types of dishes 
that will illustrate the different phases of Roman culi- 
nary art. First of all, Rose Pie (IV, II, 186). ‘‘Take 
roses fresh from the flower bed, strip off the leaves, 
remove the white (from the petals), put them in the 
mortar; pour over some broth (and) strain the juice 
through the colander. (This done) Take 4 (cooked 
calves’) brains, skin them and remove the nerves; crush 
8 scruples of pepper moistened with the juice and rub 
(with the brains) ; thereupon break 8 eggs, add 1 glass 
of wine, 1 glass of raisin wine, and a little oil. Mean- 
while grease a pan, place it in the hot ashes (or in the 
hot bath) in which pour the above described material; 
when the mixture is cooked in the hot water bath 
sprinkle it with pulverized pepper and serve.”’ 

To illustrate the general principle that often the 
flavoring was of such a nature as to conceal the true 
essence of the dish, a tendency which had appeared as 
early as the time of Horace,® I shall now give the recipe 
for Smelt Pie or Sprat Custard (IV, II, 139). ‘‘Bone- 
less pieces of anchovies or (other small) fish, either roast 
(fried) boiled, chop very fine. Fill a casserole gen- 
erously with the same (season with) crushed pepper 
and a little rue, add sufficient broth and some oil, and 
mix in, also add enough raw eggs so that the whole 
forms one solid mass. Now carefully add some sea- 
nettles but take pains that they are not mixed with the 
eggs. Now put the dish into the steam so that it may 
congeal (but avoid boiling). When done sprinkle with 
ground pepper and carry into the dining-room. Nobody 
will be able to tell what he is enjoying.’’ As a final 
example of recipes I shall give the instructions for pre- 
paring Stuffed Dormouse (VIII, IX, 396). ‘‘Stuffed 
Dormouse is stuffed with a foreemeat of pork and small 
pieces of dormouse meat trimmings, all pounded with 
pepper, nuts, laser, broth. Put the dormouse thus stuffed 
in an earthen casserole, roast it in the oven, or boil it in 
the stock pot.’? One might go on endlessly with a 
description of the various meats, vegetables, and sauces, 
described by Apicius but these samples will probably be © 
sufficient. 

It is interesting to observe the method of naming 
dishes, methods that remind one of the system in vogue 
today. Just as we have our Lobster 4 la Newburg, our 
French fried potatoes, or our Eggs Benedict, so the 
ancient recipes often enshrined the name of the inventor 
or the place from which the style of cooking was sup- 
posed to be derived. In addition to the various recipes 
that bear the name of Apicius himself we have such 
names as Beets 4 la Varro (III, II, 70), Peas 4 la 
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Vitellius (V, III, 189), Hare a la Passienus (VIII, VII, 
389), Tarentine Minutal (IV, III, 165), and Baian Sea- 
food Stew (IX, XII [XIV], 431). 

A surprisingly large number of Roman cooking 
utensils have come down to us, many of them having 
been found at Pompeii, while others are in the Hildes- 
heim Treasure, found at that town in 1868, and now to 
be seen in the Kaiser Friedrich Museum in Berlin. The 
shapes and forms of these utensils are frequently similar 
to those of the corresponding articles used today, and a 
modern cook feels quite at home with many of the 
eolanders, ladles, kettles, frying-pans, moulds for fancy 
desserts, and serving dishes. Many of them are not only 
useful but attractive in appearance as well, and the 
serving dishes, especially for eggs and roasts, must have 
presented an attractive appearance at the Roman table. 
One particularly interesting accessory was the thermo- 
spodium, a heater by means of which hot food and hot 
drinks as well could be served in the Roman dining- 
room. Charcoal was used for fuel in this device and 
sometimes it was elaborately decorated as in the case of 
the example found at Stabiae and now in the Museo 
Nazionale at Naples (Item, No. 72986). At times the 
frying-pans were made with a hinged handle which 
could be folded over the main part of the utensil and so 
effect an economy of space in the pantry, as well as 
being extremely practical for the soldier who was carry- 
ing a frying-pan in his knapsack. 

In conclusion it may be said that the study of Apicius 
opens an interesting bypath to the student of the classics 
and may possibly arouse in the more venturesome the 
desire to experiment with some of the recipes set forth 
in this extraordinary collection. There are certain dif- 
ficulties, however, that stand in the way. In the first 
place many of the ingredients called for are absolutely 
unobtainable in the American market, this being espe- 
cially true in the case of some of the meats and the 
various forms of fish, many of which are unknown to us 
here in America. Anyone who has wandered around 
the Santa Lucia harbor at Naples in the evening and 
seen in the sea-side restaurants the amazing varieties of 
sea-food that the Mediterranean produces is well aware 
of this. Furthermore, modern American cooks do not 
ordinarily have at their disposal the vast variety of 
spices and herbs which are called for in the recipes, 
although my own researches in the stores reveal the fact 
that more of them are obtainable than one would at first 
suppose. I understand also that there is at the present 


time a group of gardeners specializing in growing herbs, 


so that some of the rarer varieties may eventually be 
obtained more readily. But even so there are certain 
seasonings no longer used for food and in some cases 
there is doubt as to just what plants the Latin words 
connote. I should suggest, then, that no one should 
attempt the concoction of an Apician dish unless he is 
more than usually well versed in the principles of 
cookery, for it will be a real test of his knowledge, skill, 
and good judgment. This is particularly true in the 
matter of the proportions of ingredients to be used. 
Generally speaking, the Roman recipes were indefinite 
in the extreme and were evidently written for the expert 
who would know what detailed operation was intended 
even though the operation was described in the vaguest 
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manner possible. It is well, therefore, to attempt only 
the more simple of the dishes that figure in the Apician 
cookbook, bearing in mind that at times the salt should 
be used rather sparingly ; that the modern double boiler 
will very accurately reproduce the action of certain 
Roman methods; and that very often where pepper is 
mentioned in the original recipe nutmeg, allspice, or 
some similar ingredient should be substituted if one’s 
judgment so dictates. Also the sequence of the opera- 
tions and the combination of the ingredients should fol- 
low the general rules which every good cook applies to 
the problem of successful cookery today. 

One of the most successful recipes according to Veh- 
ling is found in Book VII, IX, recipe 287, in which an 
elaborate method of cooking ham is described. In 
connection with this the editor quotes the following 
inscription placed by a restaurant keeper upon the wall 
of his Pompeian establishment: ‘‘Ubi perna cocta est, si 
convivae apponitur, non gustat pernam, linguit ollam 
aut caccabum’’, ‘‘When the ham has been cooked and is 
served to the guest he does not taste the ham—he licks 
the pot or the sauce-pan.’’ If some of you attempt the 
preparation of an Apician ham or any similar delicacy 
I trust that the response on the part of your guests will 
be equally flattering. 

1 London, 1877. 

2 Eduard Danneil, Apicius Caelius: Altrémische Kochkunst, in 


Zehn Biichern. Leipzig, 1911. 
3 Horace Sat. II, 11, 25 ff. 


Version 


When thou must home to shades of underground, 
And there arrived, a new admired guest, 

The beauteous spirits do engirt thee round, 
White Iope, blithe Helen, and the rest, 

To hear the stories of thy finished love 

From that sweet tongue whose music hell can move; 


Then wilt thou speak of banqueting delights, 

Of masques and revels which sweet youth did make, 
Of tourneys, and great challenges of knights, 

And all these triumphs for thy beauty’s sake: 
When thou hast told these honours done to thee, 
Then tell, O tell, how thou didst murder me. 


THomas CAMPION 


Cum fuerit suprema dies, cedesque sub umbras, 
Advena tu Stygiis quam veneranda locis, 

Tum grege tu toto stipabere formosarum: 
En Iope candens, en Helenaeque nitor! 

Exactos cupide percontabuntur amores; 
Fallere nam poterit vox Acheronta meae, 

Festivas referens epulas referensque choreas, 
Quaque beata tibi sorte iuventa foret, 

Quos et amore tuo, Martis simulacra, labores 
Magnanimum tulerint fervida corda virum; 

Extremumque tuae titulis superingere formae 
Hunc—dare crudeli me potuisse neci. 


University of California H. R. W. Smiru 


Though the fact is forgotten far too often, it is axio- 
matic that literary interpretation and aesthetic appre- 
ciation of a great work of art in literature are utterly 
impossible for one who does not know the language in 
which the work is written —Charles Knapp 


About rhetoric Aristotle would first of all have right 
thinking, conceptions large enough to be suggestive and 
distinctive enough to be true—Charles Sears Baldwin 
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